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Pherozeshah, and submitting it to Government after it had been ap-
proved by the Congress and the Moslem League. On many of the
issues arising out of these questions, the two leaders were more or
less in complete agreement. Considerable cordiality marked their last
meeting, which took place at Pherozeshah's residence in Bombay.
The writer happened to be present, and was struck by the warmth of
friendly feeling with which the two men greeted each other. They
were to meet again in company with the Aga Khan to discuss the
all-important question of the reforms. Perhaps, the very last letter
which Gokhale wrote was addressed to Pherozeshah, and related to
the scheme which was uppermost in his thoughts and to which a
passing reference must be made in this place. There was a difference
of opinion between them on a fundamental point in the scheme.
Gokhale favoured the idea of the German, Austrian and American
system of a powerful executive, not responsible to the Legislature
on the one hand, and on the other, a Legislature, directly elected by
the people independent in its own domain. Pherozeshah was for
development on the historical lines of the British constitution, and
strongly favoured a system of responsibility through the Legislature.
These conflicting views were never threshed out by the three leaders
at a joint conference which they intended holding, and when the
Aga Khan saw Gokhale at Poona, the latter realizing that his end
was near, said he would draw up a scheme embodying his own ideas,
and would leave it behind him as his last will and testament. This
was done, and the Aga Khan received a copy a few days after, as
also did Pherozeshah. But the scheme on which the dying statesman
had set his heart went no further, for Pherozeshah could not over-
come his objection to its central idea, and the War which was ex-
pected to be over by the end of 1915 continued to lengthen its
shadow over the face of the earth. Ultimately, when the Aga Khan
published the political testament of his friend, perhaps, as a cor-
rective to the wild ideas which were seizing the minds of people,
things had changed a great deal. India had taken vast strides, and a
scheme which might ordinarily have satisfied the aspirations of her
sons for a generation came to be regarded as timid and halting, and
out of place in a new-born world throbbing with strange hopes and
ambitions.